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In the Himalayas. 


“Tn the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains,” 
is the title of a book of travels in India, written 
by Constance F. Gordon Cumming, and describ- 
ing not only her journeying in that country, 
made a few years ago, but also the character- 
istics of the people and many details of their 
history and religious beliefs. Her relationship 
to some of the residents of India, whose guest 
she was, gave her peculiar facilities for the ob- 
taining of information, and these appear to have 
been industriously used. 

She landed at Calcutta, the English form of 
Kali-ghat, or the village of Kali, so named in 
honor of that cruel goddess, in whose temple 
daily victims are still offered at sunrise in order 
to propitiate her favor—buffaloes, sheep or goats. 
Her worship and that of the other Brahmanic 
deities prevails over much of British India; but 
Hindostan is a country occupied by different 
races and a great variety of religions. Origin- 
ally it was the home of a multitude of inde- 
pendent tribes, whose religious ideas and prac- 
tices were of a low order. The Aryans, a people 
of lighter complexion and greater force of char- 
acter, are supposed to have invaded India long 
before the Christian era, and to have obtained a 
controlling power in the land, except in the hill 
countries and mountain fastnesses, where the 
original tribes have remained, comparatively un- 
molested to this day, and where many strange 
customs still prevail. From the simple mono- 
theistic belief of the Aryans, which is shown by 
their sacred poem—the Rig-vedas—through ad- 
mixture with the ideas of the conquered races, 
gradually developed the complicated system of 
Brahmanical Mythology, with its 339,000,000 
of gods. 

In India originated the mystical religion of 
Buddha, who was born 623 B. C. Its followers 
Were once very numerous in that section, but the 
Brahmans long ago obtained the superiority, 
and now Buddhism is mainly confined to Thibet 
and China and other eastern portions of Asia; 
not more than three and a-half millions of peo- 
ple retaining their attachment to it in its native 
country. 

The Great Mogul Empire, founded by Mo- 
hammedan conquerors from the West, occupied 
the central or rather North-western portions of 
India; and the Mohammedans are still very 
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numerous. The census of 1881 gives their num- 
ber as over 50,000,000; the Hindoos are placed 
at 188,000,000 ; and the aboriginal or hill-tribes, 
are spoken of as “ nature-worshippers,” at about 
6,500,000. 

As an evidence of the diversity of race among 
the people of India, there are 200 dialects spoken ; 
no one of which is intelligible to those using 
another. 

One circumstance which seems to have par- 
ticularly impressed Lady Cumming, was the 
earnestness of the people of India in living up 
to their religious views, however distorted these 
might be. She remarks that the most casual 
observer cannot fail to see that in the daily life 
of the average Hindoo, it is a ruling principle 
“to do all to the glory of God.” “In the pre- 
paration of his food, in bathing, eating, drink- 
ing,—each act that is done or left undone—none 
is too trifling to be endowed with religious signifi- 
cance, and dedicated to the gods.” She thinks 
“the apparent indifference in religious externals 
which characterizes the white race (the European 
settlers), as distinguished from these very earnest 
brown men, must be a very serious stumbling- 
block in the way of their conversion to the faith 
nominally professed by white men.” 

The first impressions of life at Calcutta are 
thus given by our author: 


“The first few days in an Indian home do 
indeed seem strange to every new-comer from 
Europe. The extreme publicity of life in those 
large rooms, each having access to the other by 
many doors which invariably stand open to 
admit free currents of air, veiled only by heavy 
purdahs (or curtains) from behind which swift, 
silent, barefooted attendants suddenly appear, 
and as noiselessly vanish again, like white-robed 
ghosts. Some one has described an Indian bed- 
room as ‘a section of a street with a bed in it!’ 
an account which I recognized as true to the 
letter, when first awakened at about 5 A. M., 7. e. 
before sunrise, by seeing a couple of bearers 
bringing in lamps, and a curious looking bheestie, 
or water-carrier, filling my bath from a black 
buffalo skin; another man bringing hot water, 
and a fourth with a small breakfast of tea and 
fruit. Such an awakening seemed in truth like 
a bit of some curious dream of Arabian Nights. 
How to proceed with the mysteries of a morning 
toilette was really a serious consideration with 
all these brown beings flitting about, and always 
appearing when least expected. Before I was 
half dressed, in came another relay to tuck up 
the mosquito curtains, and stood salaaming in 
solemn silence, waiting for orders, which of 
course I was unable to give, so could only stare 
at them admiringly. 

“ As there was no lady in the luxurious home 
of the ‘merchant prince’ who so hospitably wel- 
comed me on my first landing in India, there 
were no ayahs, or waiting-women, in attendance, 
which accounted for all these masculine appari- 
tions, whereat my English maid was even more 
bewildered than I was myself, though life on 
board ship had accustomed us pretty well to sud- 
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den incursions of stewards and quarter-masters. 
Nor was it very long before she, like a good 
many white women, learnt to look on all men of 
color as mere lay figures, whose sole purpose in 
life was to wait her good will and pleasure in all 
things.” 

“Of the multitude of servants entailed by the 
extraordinary subdivisions of labor consequent 
on caste, I need not tell you. You know that 
it takes one man to set your bath, a second to 
fill it, and a third to empty it. And as with the 
servant, so with the master, the rule of life seems 
to be, never to do anything for yourself that you 
can possibly induce any one else to do for you. 

“Probably one-third of your household are 
Mohammedans, whose sole distinguishing mark 
is that they button the breast of their linen vest 
on the right side instead of the left, or vice-versd. 
All who are in any way connected with cooking or 
serving your food must, of necessity, be Moham- 
medan, to avoid the defilement of touching beef 
or fowls. How they answer to their consciences 
for cooking bacon I do not know; but they re- 
serve the right of loathing us for eating it and 
other abominable things, and look upon us as 
altogether gross and self-indulgent—and perhaps 
on the latter point they are not far wrong!” 

“One of the peculiarities of the race which 
first attracts the eye of a new-comer is the at- 
titude of rest. A weary man seems never so 
comfortable as when simply poised on the soles 
of his feet, with his shoulders almost between his 
knees, an attitude in which few Europeans can 
retain their balance at all—certainly not with- 
out great fatigue. Yet this is to the native as 
natural as sitting is to us; and you will generally 
see a coachman get off his comfortable box, the 
moment the carriage stops anywhere, and thus 
squat in the dust. This constant pressure on the 
muscles enlarges the knees, so that in old age the 
knees and heels are the most prominent features 
of those lean lanky skeletons, whose wrinkled 
skin hangs on them in loose flaps.” 

The supercilious treatment of the native races 
by the British residents in India is frequently 
referred to by Lady Cumming. When at Cal- 
cutta, on one occasion, she says, “I received my 
first lesson in the antagonism of brown and 
white skins, a gentlemen of our party suddenly 
insisting on my changing places with him, for 
what cause I could not divine, till he pointed 
out that a very handsome and beautifully dressed 
native lad had taken the seat next to mine—a 
lad whose delicately-refined hands, well chiselled 
features and large, thoughtful, velvety-black eyes, 
would have rejoiced the heart of an artist. . He 
was the sort of a boy who, should he visit Britain, 
would be the petted darling of London drawing 
rooms. I felt horribly annoyed at having moved, 
but the lad seemed to think it quite natural ; his 
race gets accustomed to such humiliation at our 
hands. I remember my dismay when, speaking 
of a restive horse, whose prancing blocked the 
narrow road, I called to my friend to wait as the 
beast would not let me pass, whereupon, his 
rider, just tinged with color, at once thought I 
referred to himself, and explained apologetically 
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and most courteously that indeed it was the fault 
of the horse and not his! 

“ As to a native travelling in the same rail- 
way carriage with you, it is a thing almost un- 
heard of. But the unfortunate half-castes seem 
to occupy the most uncomfortable position, being 
neither flesh nor fowl as regards race. (Eura- 
sians they are politely called, being a combina- 
tion of Europe and Asia.) They are for the 
most part an unusually intelligent and industri- 
ous race, almost invariably well educated, and 
daily occupying more and more positions of 
trust. Fortunately for them, they are a suffi- 
ciently large and important body to form their 
own society, as they are socially shunned alike 
by brown men and white, in whose eyes a dash 
of the tar-brush is the worst form of evil. So 
there is a grievous lack of sympathy between all 
shades of color, and too often the owner of a 
white skin seems to consider himself at liberty 
to address his darker brethren, no matter how 
highly educated, in an imperious tone of superi- 
ority, painful and amazing to a new-comer. You 
very soon find out that the old command to 
‘honor all men, has, like a good many other 
injunctions, been practically expunged from the 
Anglo-Indian Bible, or applies only to such as 
own pale faces.* 

“T have often marvelled to see English ladies 
returning from church, where they had been 
paying devout homage to the memories of saintly 
Syrian Jews (the tradesmen of 1,900 years ago), 
yet shrinking with contemptuous aversion from 
contact with their own servants,—men differing 
in color by but few shades. And socially, a man 
may be guilty of any enormity, rather than be 
suspected of having one drop of dark blood in 
his veins—so difficult is it to realize that black 
or white, coal or diamond, are all made of the 


same stuff.” 
(To be continued.) 


Gilded Sin.—There is a natural disgust at the 
idea of eating or even handling a creeping worm 
or caterpillar. No man ever began his evil 
career as a thief, murderer or debaucher. He 
despised and detested such styles of life, as each 
of us naturally loathe a slimy worm. But, 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Our refinement may be such that gross forms 
of sin repel us, not because they are sin but be- 
cause they are gross. 

God said to the children of Israel, “ Every 
creeping thing that flieth is unclean unto you” 


—Deut. xiv. 19. But when the creeping thing 
called sin has been furnished with pretty wings, 
when the nauseous caterpillar has dressed itself 
up as a butterfly, how often we admire and 
chase after it. 

Satan is cunning in his temptations. He does 
not come to us in a vulgar form, and so disgust 
us, but he puts the many-colored wings on the 
slimy crawler, and so fascinates us into his ser- 
vice. Let painting, sculpture and poetry apply 
their magic touch, or let wealth, fashion and 
high position introduce sin, and we have the 
whole refined population running after it, to 
their own corruption, and laughing at one who 
in God’s name cries “ Beware! ”—WSelected. 


* The above was written before the “Ibert Bill” 
had added ten-fold fuel to this flame, and awakened in 
the brown and half-brown races a sense of irritation 


and antagonism which may yet prove a fruitful source 
of future trouble. 


Susanna Lightfoot. 


Susanna Lightfoot was born at Grange, in the 
county of Antrim, in the north of Ireland, the 
10th of the First Month, Old Style, 1719-20, and 
descended of religious parents professing the 
truth, John and Margaret Hudson. Her father 
dying in low circumstances when she was young, 
she was placed out by her mother, to earn her 
living by her own labor; who sought a portion 
in the truth for her daughter, esteeming it the 
best riches; and lived to see the desire of her 
heart in that respect in a degree accomplished. 
The tendering visitations of Divine love being 
mercifully extended to this dear friend early in 
life, she happily closed in therewith, and wit- 
nessed an advancement in piety and godliness. 
Such was her love to the truth, and zeal for the 
attendance of meetings when young, that she 
would go many miles on foot to them, and 
being an honest servant, she labored hard to 
make up the time to her employer. In those 
days, her cup was often made to overflow with 
the goodness of the Lord to her soul; which she 
has frequently been heard to speak of with ten- 
derness of spirit, for the encouragement of ser- 
vants and others in low circumstances; and that 
the rich and full, who have horses to ride on, 
and are blessed both with the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, might prize their time and 
privileges, and bring forth fruits adequate to the 
favors conferred on them. 

A dispensation of the gospel was committed to 
her to preach, to which she gave up in the 
seventeenth year of her age; and she grew 
therein as a willow by the water-course ; for in 
the exercise thereof, with the unity of her friends 
at home, she came over to this country with 
Ruth Courtney, in the latter part of the year 
1737, and paid a religious visit to Friends gen- 
erally on this continent, and to good satisfaction ; 
some having cause to remember her, and the 
sweetness of her spirit at that time. With the 
same friend she also travelled in England and 
Wales, in 1740, spending upwards of fifteen 
months there in the service of truth. 

On the 25th of the Ninth Month, 1742, she 
was married to Jesse Hatton; in which state, 
she for many years, underwent great outward 
difficulties, as well as inward exercises and trials 
on account of the cause and testimony of truth 
which she had espoused, and was favored with 
firmness to hold her integrity thereto; which she 
has been heard to commemorate with thankful- 
ness to the Lord, her deliverer, rendering the 
praise to Him alone, who, even during that trying 
dispensation, opened her way to labor consider- 
ably in his cause in many places, as in Ireland, 
Scotland, and again in England. 

About the year 1754, she removed with her 
husband and family, and settled in Waterford, 
where she was made truly near to Friends, and 
useful in the Lord’s hand, 

In the year 1759 her husband died; and in 
1760, being constrained by the love of truth, and 
having the concurrence of her friends at home, 
and of the meeting of ministers and elders in 
London, she entered on a second visit to America, 
which for many years had rested weightily on 
her mind. In the Ninth Month of the same 
year, she arrived in America, and visited Friends’ 
meetings generally throughout the continent, as 
far southward as Charleston, in South Carolina, 
and to the eastern parts of New England, to the 
comfort and satisfaction of Friends, leaving seals 
of her ministry in many places; and after a 
labor of upwards of two years, embarked for 
England. In the summer following she visited 


Munster province in Ireland. On the 25th of 
the Ninth Month, 1763, she was married to 
Thomas Lightfoot and continued fervent jp 
spirit for the discharge of her religious duties, 
finished her visit to that nation by midsummer 
following. 

In the beginning of the Eighth Month, 1764, 
she embarked at Cork with her husband and 
family in order to settle in Pennsylvania, and 
arrived in the Ninth Month following. She wag 
engaged, in the love of the Gospel, to visit man 
of the meetings of Friends in that and the ad- 


jacent governments, also the neighboring Year] 


Meetings; and, in the year 1774, went into New 
England with Elizabeth Robinson, from Great 
Britain; in which visits her company and ser. 
vices were weighty, strengthening and establish- 
ing to Friends. 

At several meetings previous to the breaking 
forth of the American Revolution, she had, in 
an awful manner, to proclaim the approach of a 
stormy day, which would shake the sandy foun- 
dations of men, and that many of the formal 
professors in our Society would be blown away. 

The last journey she took, was to the Yearly 
Meeting at Third-haven in Maryland, held in 
the Sixth Month, 1779, wherein deep wading 
and wasting exercise, with feebleness of body, 
were her lot. Soon after her return home, a fit 
of illness contributed much to the breaking of 
her constitution ; but the balm of sweet peace of 
mind was still her comfort and support. She 
recovered so as to get abroad again to her own, 
and many other meetings about the country, 
and to the Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
though in a weak state of health. The last she 
attended was the select meeting at Uwchlan, the 
27th of the First Month, 1781, under increasing 
weakness of body, but to the comfort of Friends 
then assembled. 

She was an excellent example of steady wait- 
ing upon the Lord in silence, and, out of meet- 
ings, was solid and grave in her deportment, in- 
structive and weighty in conversation, watchful 
over her own family for their good, bearing her 
testimony against wrong things in them as well 
as in others; of a discerning spirit; and when 
her lot was cast in families as well as meetings, 
was often led to feel for, and sympathize with the 
hidden suffering Seed. Having passed through 
the deep waters of affliction herself, her eye was 
not unused to drop a tear for and with those in 
distress, either in body or mind ; and she rejoiced 
in comforting and doing them good. 

She was a living and powerful minister of the 
word, careful not to break silence in meetings, 
until favored with a fresh anointing from the 
Holy One, whereby she was preserved clear in 
her openings, awful and weighty in prayer, her 
voice being solemn and awakening under the 
baptizing power of truth. 

Many were the heavenly seasons with which 
she was favored during a lingering illness, in 
some of which she was led to express herself in 4 
lively, edifying manner, and often with Divine 
pertinence to the states of those who were present; 
as also her belief that she should join the spirits 
of the just made perfect, in that city whose walls 
are salvation, and its gates praise. 

One evening, after a solemn silence, she broke 
forth in a sweet melody, saying, “I have hada 
prospect this evening of joining the heavenl 
host, in singing praises to Zion’s king, for whic 
favor, my soul, and all that is sensible within 
me, magnifies that arm which hath been with 
me from my infant days, and cast up a way 
where there was no way, both by sea and land.” 
She then signified what an exercise she 
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As one enters these tombs, there is in each 
case on his right hand a door in the face or ver- 
tical wall of the bench, which leads or descends 
to a large room excavated under the bench. 
These rooms are as long as the tombs themselves 
—six feet wide and as many deep. What they 
were designed for is not evident, unless they 
were receptacles for bones. 

South of what I have called the large central 
room, there was a still lower story of tombs. 
These were roofed over, and the roof was on a 
level with the floor of the large room. Here 
were thirteen tombs of large size, and in one of 
them was found part of a stone sarcophagus. 

I ought to add that the walls in all the rooms 
are vertical and the ceilings horizontal. This 
remark is intended to imply that there are no 
arches lengthways of the rooms, such as are 
found in some tombs, over the benches where 
the bodies or sarcophagi were placed. 

Since the tombs were opened and cleared of the 
accumulations of decayed bone and earth, a 
building has been erected over the front part of 
them, and the few broken places in the walls 
of the tombs have been repaired, so that now 
they are easily examined. It will be understood 
that the tombs ‘are excavated in the side of the 
Jeremiah-Grotto-Hill, and that the building is 
erected over the entrance and the ground around 
it. These tombs appear to be Christian and not 
Jewish. Yet there is evidence to show that the 
slopes of this hill had been used previously as a 
place for Jewish tombs. 

It is a curious fact connected with the topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem, that St. Stephen’s gate has 
been on the east side of the city only about four 
hundred years. Formerly what is known as the 
Damascus gate was St. Stephen’s gate. Near 
this gate the body of St. Stephen was reputed to 
have been found, and after its discovery a mag- 
nificent chureh was erected to his memory by 
the Empress Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius the 
younger. The church was dedicated in the year 
A. D. 460, and the Empress herself was buried 
in it. It was built near the supposed place of 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen, north of the city 
and not far from the present Damascus gate, and 
for ten centuries subsequent to this event this 
gate bore the name of St. Stephen’s gate. Why 
the name of St. Stephen suddenly disappeared 
from this locality and reappeared on the east 
side of the city I am unable to explain. 

These extensive and interesting tombs are by 
no means all the antiquities that have been 
brought to light in this immediate region during 
the past four or five years. The first discovery 
here was that of an ancient church, a few hun- 
dred yards to the north of these tombs, and close 
to the present Damascus road. This was duly 
reported by the English engineers. Subsequently 
I had the satisfaction of discovering that under- 
neath this church and a little farther to the east 
there were the remains of a much older church, 
beneath which were some tombs. In the floor 
of this church were some fine mosaics. Some 
large columns were found and also a very deep 
rock-cut channel. Still later, about half wf 
between this second church and the tombs, whic 
I would call those of the Empress Eudocia, a 
beautiful mosaic floor was uncovered, which ex- 
tends at least fifty feet in one direction, but the 
extent in the other direction could not be ascer- 
tained. The pattern of this mosaic is most pecu- 
liar and complicated. 

Those who are interested in such matters will 
be surprised when told that the accumulation of 
earth and rubbish above these various ruins was 
ten feet and from that upward. The tombs were 


with the mouldering body. How much better 
it would be, to spare this expense for the benefit 
of some poor families. I did not but I should 
have mentioned it at the Yearly Meeting, but I 
got enfeebled, and I prayed it might rest on some 
others, that it might be done then or at some 
other time.” 

In the afternoon of the same day, she men- 
tioned some of the words of Amos, “ ‘I was no 
prophet, nor a prophet’s son, but I was a gatherer 
of sycamore fruit:’ low employments,” said she, 
“but the Lord raiseth the poor out of the dust, 
and lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to 
set them among princes. I have been one of 
sorrows, and much acquainted with grief. It is 
true, this has been a pleasant spot to live in, and 
with an agreeable companion, and it was nothing 
short of the good hand that thus provided for 
me; but I have never forgotten the wormwood 
and the gall.” 

She continued quiet and sensible during the 
remainder of her time, saying, “Oh dearest 
Lord! take me to thyself, even into thy heavenly 
kingdom; take me into Paradise, for I long to be 
with thee there.” After expressing the desire of 
her soul respecting one of her sons, she took 
leave of her husband and others present with a 
look of endearing love, and expired about the 
fourth hour in the morning, like one falling into 
an easy slumber, on the 8th of the Fifth Month, 
1781. 

Aged sixty-one, and a minister forty-four years. 
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Tombs Near The Damascus Gate. 
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Jabored under for the good of souls, and how it 
wounded her very life to behold the professors 
of Christianity acting inconsistently with the 
example of a crucified Saviour. 

She frequently supplicated the Lord for the 
continuance of his help, and that she might be 
endued with patience, adding, “Oh! what would 
become of me now, if I had a wounded con- 
science? The work with me is not now to do. 
This winnowing day must come closer to the 
dwellings of some than it ever hath done, even 
to the shaking of them from the gods of silver 
and of gold, hay or stubble.” 

The Ssentecly Meeting being nigh, she urged 
her husband to leave her, saying, “There is 
nothing yields such comfort on a languishing 
bed as an evidence of having performed our re- 
ligious duties to the best of our understanding ; 
I can speak it at this time by experience.” She 
spoke of the necessity there was for Friends to 
guard against keeping in their families persons 
of corrupt morals and evil communication, which 
has a tendency to poison the tender minds of the 
children; and signified her apprehension, that 
some parents were stained with the blood of 
their offspring thereby. At another time, she 
encouraged some present to be faithful to the 
Lord, and to keep to their gifts; adding, “Oh! 
what a fine thing it is to sit lively in meetings, 
and to witness the holy oil to run as from vessel 
to vessel.” Feeling herself grow worse, she gave 
directions about the laying out of her body, ‘that 
it should be done with “exemplary plainness. 

One morning, in the hearing of a few friends, 
she cautioned against a light, chaffy spirit get- 
ting up in a show of religion, and was led, in a 
remarkable manner, to utter reproofs against the 
ungodly Quaker, signifying that a terrible day 
would sooner or later overtake such. 

She expressed herself one day nearly as fol- 
lows: “When I have sat down in our meetings, 
and cast my eye over the people, how have I 
been grieved to see the haughtiness of the young 
men, and the folly of the young women, looking 
one upon another, as if there was nothing to do: 
coming to meetings just to see and be seen. Oh! 
will not the Lord visit for these things? Yea, 
surely He will, and call to an account those” 
haughty sons and forgetful daughters. I have 
been grieved with it when I have sat as with my 
lips sealed ; and yet there is a remnant who are 
near to my life among the youth.” 

At another time being raised by Divine aid 
from great weakness, she ‘thus expressed herself ; 
“The Lord will search Jerusalem: He will blow 
away the chaff; but the wheat, oh! the weighty 
wheat, He will gather into his holy garner. It 
seems to me, that many of the better sort are 
hastening to their graves. I do not repine at my 
afHlictions, for how small are they compared with 
his who suffered for us all, when he said, ‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ Oh! the 
professors of truth! How often have I thought 
of their great privileges! How often have they 
been called unto and watered, and yet remain 
unredeemed! There is much impurity about 
the skirts of some; if they refuse, they will be 
rejected and others called in ; He will have his 
table filled: He will have a people that will 
stand for his name.” After some time, asking 

for a friend, she said, “I have something to say 
to thee about the city. The folly, I would not 
willingly call it iniquity, but upon a strict ex- 
amination I believe it may be so called, of laying 
out their dead, has been a burden to me many 
times of late when I have been there. I have 
wondered at the pomp, and vanity, and the cost; 
how much for no purpose at all, but to be buried 













































































































































































































These tombs, which were opened in the year 
1885, I consider should be classed among the 
very important facts connected with Jerusalem 
discovery. In size they rival the famous tombs 
of the kings, with which every traveller is ac- 
quainted as those where the rolling stone at the 
door of the sepulchre is still shown. It is pretty 
well established that these were built by Helena, 
the Queen of Adiabene. Those that have recently 
been found are on the west side of the hill 
in which Jeremiah’s Grotto is shown, and direct- 
ly at the foot of the hill. The rock here is not 
so firm as that in which the tombs of the kings 
were hewn ; consequently, they are not at pres- 
ent in such a perfect state of preservation. Still 
they are well preserved, and are remarkable for 
their size and their special peculiarities. 

There is in the centre a large room seventeen 
feet and six inches by fourteen feet, and eleven feet 
high ; the ceiling is horizontal. Leading off from 
this room there are eight or more large rooms, 
which are properly the tombs Most of these 
rooms are seven feet six inches by eight feet, and 
six feet high. Three are of larger “dimensions, 
and the largest measures eight by ten feet, and 
is nine feet high. This was likewise the most 
elaborate in all the details pertaining to it. 

The doors of these rooms are six feet high, and 
the floors are all, with the exception of the large 
tomb just described, on a level with the floor of 
the large central room, which appears to have 
been a kind of reception room or chapel more than 
anything else. After entering one of these tombs, 
one sees on each hand and also at the farther end 
a bench of stone like an Oriental divan, on which 
the bodies were laid. There is at the head of 
each bench, or where the head of the dead per- 
son would be placed, a raised wreath carved in 
stone. This feature I have not seen in any 
other ancient tombs. 
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witness, says to our states. Perhaps when (fig- 
uratively speaking) all men speak well of us, 
this heavenly, sure, unerring word of prophecy, 
which preaches to our own particular states, as 
individuals, will condemn or reprove us. This 
js what we are to go by, and judge and estimate 
ourselves by ; and not by the crude, superficial, 
hasty, partial judgment of capricious mortals, 
whose favor veers about like the wind. My 
mind is often exercised on behalf of my chil- 
dren. You are the children of many prayers. 
You have hitherto been a great comfort to your 
dear mother and me, and we have no greater 
joy than to see you walk in the truth. It is 
neither in our will, nor in our power, to do great 
things, as to this world, for you. We are not 
like many others who have large possessions 
and lucrative business. Providence, in the wise 
distribution of his favors, has allotted us a lower 
rank in life; yet with industry, care, and pru- 
dent economy, He has enabled us to secure a 
sufficiency. And indeed a great redundance is 
not desirable: the lip of truth has pronounced 
how hard it is for a 1ich man to enter the king- 
dom. A little sufficiency of the things of this 
life, enjoyed with moderation, and under a re- 
newed sense of the divine blessing, is all that I 
think we should wish for; and when obtained, 
should be cause of deep and humble, and fervent 
gratitude to our Great Benefactor. 

“So, my dear, I have unexpectedly written 
thee a long letter, instead of a short scrawl. I 
I was writing to thy dear mother, and whatever 
was the meaning of it, I could not enlarge as 
usual to her; so I turned to thee, and found 
greater facility and fluency. Not that I think 
my letter to thee is anything extraordinary, as 
to its value, or that I had any extraordinary 
influence to write it. But so it fell out; these 
things occurred, and I venture to pen them 
down, in a degree of freedom of mind. And, 
indeed, without such freedom, we should be 
cautious of writing or speaking on the solemn 
subject of religion. Our own spirits, as human 
creatures, may agitate other matters; but the 
spirit of Christ in us, should more or less open 
our understandings, and give liberty, when we 
meddle with the things of his kingdom. Per- 
haps I may not very often again, at least for 
some space of time, converse with thee on this 
awful theme; but whether present or absent, 
speaking, writing or silent, be assured I am, with 
the closest feelings of paternal love, 

“Thy truly affectionate father, 
"3. & 

“BALLiToRE, 30th of Seventh Month, 1776.” 
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Ir appears that the number of university 
students in Germany, which twenty years ago 
was 13,400, had risen to 17,800 ten years ago, 
and is now 28,000; during the last five years 
the number of students has increased twenty-six 
per cent., while the increase of population was 


only five per cent. It is shown by undoubted 
statistics that all the professions and trades 
which demand special training are becoming 
greatly overcrowded,and that a large and con- 
stantly increasing number of men who at the 
sacrifice of not a few of the best years of their 
life, and considerable expense, have acquired a 
classical education, and have given evidence of 
ability, are forced to wait for years before they 
can obtain suitable positions. The inevitable 
consequence of this state of things, says Prof. 
Conrad, of Halle, is a growing discontent among 
these classes, often stimulated by the pressure of 
actual need.— American. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


The Prickly-Pear. 


On the 20th of the Seventh Month, my atten- 
tion was arrested by a yellow blossom on a dry 
sandy bank by the road-side. It proved to be 
the flower of the common Prickly-pear ( Opuntia 
vulgaris), which is found in the sandy soils of 
the eastern part of the United States, from Nan- 
tucket, southward. As I had never examined 
the plant very carefully, I cut two stems or 
branches from the dense cluster, which covered 
two or three feet of the soil, and carried them 
with me for closer inspection. 

This plant is the only native representative of 
the great Cactus family which is found in New 
Jersey, and is not very abundant, although by 
no means scarce in the sandier soils. But when 
we enter upon the dry plains which lie to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains, we find many 
species, and much more abundant specimens; 
and in the more southern and sultry regions of 
Arizona and New Mexico, and Central America, 
they form a still more prominent and very strik- 
ing feature of the vegetation. , 

In all the species of the genus Opuntia, the 
stems of the plants assume a form similar to that 
of the Prickly-pear, which is a thick, leaf-like ex- 
pansion, oblong in shape and somewhat rounded 
in outline, and woulé probably be called a leaf by 
most persons who were not botanical students. 
From the edges of this stem other branches 
emerge, and also the thick conical flower stalks 
which are surmounted by the bloom. 

Loosely scattered over these stems, especially 
on the younger ones, are a series of short, solid, 
pointed projections, in shape like the point of an 
awl, and which project from the stem about one- 
sixteenth of an inch. These are the leaves of 
this curious plant. They drop off as the plant 
becomes older, leaving the stems marked with 
little scars, resembling the eyes on the tubers of 
a potato. Around each leaf, and remaining in 
their position after the leaf has fallen, are clus- 
ters of small hairs, or fuzz, scarcely rising above 
the surface of the stem. But he who incautiously 
handles the plant, soon finds his skin pierced 
with something not so innocent as hairs, which 
are by no means easy to remove, and act as fine 
splinters to annoy him. I was aware of the 
danger from former experience, but in spite of 
my care, received a share of them. On examin- 
ing them with a microscope, I found among the 
hairs, transparent, sharp-pointed darts, thickly 
studded with reversed barbs, which permitted 
them to enter the skin, and kept them securely 
fastened there. 

It occasionally happens that a few small spines 
are found along with these barbed hairs; but 
they are not always present in our New Jersey 
Opuntia, for the specimens I gathered were desti- 
tute of them. But I have seen another species 
on the dry plains of Colorado, where it is abund- 
ant and forms great beds, in which the spines 
are so abundant as almost to cover the leaf-like 
stems, and being pale in color, give them a pale, 
ashy-green appearance. 

he flowers of our Prickly-pear are of a sul- 
phur yellow color, with numerous petals, forming 
a cup, inside of which are a multitude of stamens 
supported on slender threads, and a central and 
more massive pistil. When expanded in the 
sunshine, it forms a very pretty object. The 
large berry which succeeds it, is pulpy and eata- 
ble. It is sometimes called “ Indian Fig.” 

The Prickly-pear has iow become naturalized 
in many parts of the south of Europe, and north 
of Africa, and in other warm countries. It grows 
well on the barest rocks, and spreads over vol- 


canic sand and ashes, too arid for almost any 
other plant; and its fruit is said in some places 
to be extensively used as an article of food. The 
plant may be propagated by merely inserting in 
the ground a section of the stem, or, as is often 
done in Sicily, putting it into a fissure in a lava 
bed. 

The absence of leaves, and the fact that the 
skin which covers the stems of the Cactus family, 
is without those small pores which abound in 
ordinary leaves of plants, prevent the evapora- 
tion of the juices contained in the pulpy mass 
within; and thus enable these plants to resist 
the action of the dry atmosphere and powerful 
sunshine, and to live and thrive on the arid 
rocks and sands they inhabit. 

The Cactus family contains more than 500 
specics, all of which are natives of America. 
All have fleshy stems; but the forms these as- 
sume are very varied. In some species the stem 
swells out into a globe; in others, it rises up as a 
column with many angles; in others, it takes a 
tree-like shape ; and in others, as our Opuntia, it 
spreads into flat, leaf-like forms. 

Many of the species of Cactus are profusely 
furnished with clusters of sharp-pointed spines, 
so as to forbid all approach of the unprotected 
hand. This formidable armament fits them for 
fences or hedges, for which purpose they are 
used in the West Indies, and probably in other 
parts of Central America. These spines I be- 
lieve, emerge from the stems at the scars which 
mark the places from which the evanescent 
leaves have fallen. J. W. 
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Day by day I see criminals—hundreds of 
them—thousands of them in the course of the 
year. I see scores of broken-hearted parents 
wishing rather that their sons had never been 
born than they had lived to bear such burdens 
of shame and disgrace. I hear the wailing of 
disappointed mothers, and see humiliated fathers 
erying like children because of the sins of their 
children. I see mothers growing gray between 
the successive visits in which they come to in- 
quire about the boy in prison. And seeing 
these dreadful things till my heart aches and 
aches, I say to those mothers and fathers whose 
boys have not yet gone astray, to mothers and 
fathers whose little families are the care of 
their lives, teach your children obedience. I 
want it written large. I wish I could make it 
blaze here in letters of fire. I wish I could 
write it in imperishable, glowing letters on the 
walls of every home—OBEDIENCE, OBEDIENCE, 
OBEDIENCE! Obedience to law—to household 
law; to parental authority ; unquestioning, in- 
stant, exact obedience. Obedience in the family ; 
obedience in the school! Wherever, from the 
beginning from the first glimmering of intelli- 
gence in the child, there is expression of law, 
let there be taught respect for it and obedience 
to it. It is the royal road to virtue, to good 
citizenship ; it is the only road. Teach also the 
clear distinction between mine and thine. Let 
the line be unwavering. Let there be no quib- 
bling with terms. And the distinction cannot 
be taught in a family where it is not observed. 
Where debts are contracted carelessly and paid 
reluctantly, honesty cannot be the dominating 
principle. In such a moral atmosphere there is 
contamination. There is poison that will come 
out in things counted more shameful than debts. 
Educate a boy in such a -_ that he shall think 
it of no consequence whether the milk bill is 
paid from one year’s end to another, and you 
educate him to take his employer’s money with 
the vague intention of replacing it sometime. 
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Educate a boy to think better of himself in a. 
fine coat, whether the tailor’s bill be paid or 
not, and you so weaken his moral sense that he 
cannot resist temptation when the opportunity 
comes of gratifying his vanity by stealing. 
Make a boy think that a high social position 
is the first thing to be thought of in the world, 
and he will sacrifice his moral principles for 
that position—W. M. F. Round in The Inde- 
pendent. 


furthest from the track of the bolt looked black 
and tarnished, as did also the point of the arrow 
on the top of the cupola. Procuring a step- 
ladder and ascending to the roof our reporter 
found that the portion of the lightning-rod that 
passes along the comb was torn loose at the 
place where the roof was shattered, and on the 
under side at that point had a large bright spot, 
where to all appearance it had received the 
charge from below. From there what remained 
of the charge passed down the rod at the north- 
west corner of the building, slightly shattering 
the wall.” 





































from branches of the former. In British Guiang 
there is a remarkable fern that creeps up the 
trunks of trees, known as Acrostichum caudatum, 
Every year or two as it ascends it takes ong 
wholly different character, so that during each 
successive year it might be supposed to be 9 
wholly distinct species. These stages are evident. 
ly connected with vital power. 


A Man Killed by a Swordfish.—Lying at the 
port of Gloucester, Massachusetts, is the brig 
Oruen, whose hull was pierced by the sword of g 
sword-fish, the weapon penetrating through six- 
teen inches of plank and filling. The “Scientific 
American” quotes from the “ Bulletin of the 
United States Fish Commission” a more remarka- 
ble story of an attack by a swordfish, which 
resulted. fatally. The account, which was con- 
tained in a communication from W. A. Wilcox 
to Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, says: 

“The schooner Venus is a small vessel of about 
12 tons, owned and commanded by Franklin D, 
Langsford, of Lanesville, Mass., with a crew of 
three men, engaged in the general fisheries off 
the coast of Massachusetts. On Monday morn- 
ing, August 9, 1886, Captain Langsford sailed 
from home in pursuit of swordfish. About 11 A, 
M. when eight miles northeast from Halibut 
Point, in Ipswich Bay, a fish was seen. The cap- 
tain with one man, taking a dory, gave chase, and 
soon harpooned the fish, throwing over a buo 
with a line attached to the harpoon, after whie 
the fish was left, and they returned to the vessel 
for dinner. About an hour later the captain, 
with one man, again took his dory and went out 
to secure the fish. Picking up the buoy, Cap- 
tain Langsford took hold of the line, pulling his 
boat toward the swordfish, which was quite large 
and not badly wounded. The line was taut as 
the boat slowly neared the fish, which the cap- 
tain intended to lance and thus kill it. When 
near the fish, but too far away to reach it with 
the lance, it quickly turned and rushed at and 
under the boat, thrusting its sword up through the 
bottom of the boat 23 inches. As the fish turned 
and rushed toward the boat the line was suddenl 
slacked, causing the captain to fall over on his 
back, and while he was in the act of rising the 
sword came piercing through the boat and into 
his body. At this time another swordfish was in 
sight near by, and the captain, anxious to secure 
both, raised himself, up not knowing that he was 
wounded. Seeing the sword he seized it, exclaim- 
ing, ‘We've got him, anyway! He lay in the 
bottom of the. dory, holding fast to the sword, 
until his vessel came alongside, while the fish, 
being under the boat, could not be reached. 
Soon the captain said, ‘I think I am hurt, and 
quite badly.’ When the vessel arrived, he went 
on board, took a few steps and fell, never rising 
again. The boat and fish were soon hoisted on 
board, when the sword was chopped off to free 
the boat, and the fish was killed on the deck of 
the vessel. The fish weighed 245 pounds after 
its head and tail were cut off, and the viscera 
removed. When alive it weighed —_a 
over 300 pounds. Captain Langsford surviv 
the injury about three days, dying of peritonitis 
The sword has been deposited in the United States 
National Museum.” 

Degeneracy of Man.—The facts which have 
been collected do not confirm the supposition 
that men in ancient times surpassed the present 
race in size and strength. 


“Human remains that are exhumed, after 
having reposed in the grave for many centuries 
as in the Catacombs of Paris, have nothing 
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Singular Movements of Lightning. 


On First-day evening, the 31st ultimo, an un- 
usually severe storm passed over West Chester, 
Pa., accompanied by vivid lightning, and peals 
of heavy thunder. Most of the following ac- 
count is taken from the Daily Local News, and 
some from personal observations. The wires, by 
which the electric fluid appeared to have entered 
the building from the ground, were enclosed in a 
piece of gas-pipe, perhaps one-half of an inch in 
diameter, and were burnt off just at its termina- 
tion, about two feet above ground. The remarka- 
ble feature of the explosion is that although hay 
and straw were lying exposed on the mow, and 
near to the apparent course of the fluid, no evi- 
dence of fire, or even singeing, appeared either 
in the mow, or on the pine shingles of the roof, 
many of which were torn off. 

The building that was injured, was a stable 
belonging to Stephen Darlington. The Local 
News says :— 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Connecticut Lava Beds.—The time is not so 
very distant, geologically speaking, when a great 
rent was made in the crust of the earth up and 
down the Connecticut Valley, and streams of 
lava poured out. One of the fissures made its 
appearance within a few miles of Hartford, at 
Taleott Mountain, and the cooled lava .now 
forms the solid foundation of that pleasant sum- 
mer@esort. Another outpour occurred near Mer- 
iden, and the cliffs there are what remains of 
this solidified ebullution after the glaciers have 
acted upon it. The east and west rocks of New 
Haven are the outcome of this same eruption; 
and just over the line, Motint Tom and Mount 
Holyoke belong to the same family of fiery 
mountains, as also do the palisades on the Hudson. 
It would appear that these lava eruptions in Con- 
necticut were of comparatively short duration, 
and that the force that caused the earth to crack 
open, up and down the valley in nearly a straight 
line, suddenly ceased to act, and the fissures 
closed up again.—Hartford Evening Post. 

Boxing the Ears.—Dr. Sexton of New York 
has published an article in the Medical Record 
detailing some of the injuries to hearing and 
other physical evils, that he has observed in the 
course of his practice resulting from boxing the 
ears, a form of punishment often inflicted on 
young people by rough or thoughtless parents 
and teachers. He enumerates deafness, severe 
pain, distressing noises and vertigo. 

Pigmy Palms.—A species of palm has been 
found in British Guiana so small that three or 
four full grown plants may be held together in 
the open hand. The stem is no larger than a 
quill. 

Variations in Plants —The variations which 
the same plant will exhibit under different stages 
of vital power are so remarkable that some bot- 
anists are taking the matter up as a special study. 
Some orchids will remain for years with some 
fixed characters, and all at once produce forms 
that may be considered as distinct species, and 
indeed different genera, from the original; this 
not by seed, when there may be a suspicion of 
crossing, but by simple bud variation. In our 
greenhouses there is commonly seen now a very 
pretty species of a creeping fig, known as Ficus 
repens. This has been grown in hundreds of 
vases for nearly twenty years without any notable 
change in character. The leaves are small, not 
much larger than an ordinary privet leaf. But 
recently some plants have sent out shoots with 
large leathery leaves not unlike in form and 
consistence, though not so large, as the well 
known Ficus, the India-rubber plant. Again, 
there are in gardens, two species of the burning 
bush from Japan, or rather two supposed species. 
They are so extremely different in character 
that no botanist would suspect their identity. 
But last year specimens were exhibited at one 
of our scientific meetings with the latter growing 


“Entering the stable on the south side, our 
reporter found that the electric light wires were 
burned off from a short distance above the 
ground up to the roof, leaving a smoky track 
along the wood. A rack on which the harness 
had been hung was hurled across the stable, and 
the harness scattered everywhere around. A 
horse in one of the stalls appeared very nervous, 
and our reporter was informed that the animal 
was stunned and thrown from his feet by the 
intensity of the shock. The second story of the 
building, however, showed the terrific force with 
which the bolt exploded. The electric light 
wires were conducted along near the partition 
that divided the room in which the stable-man 
sleeps from the large hay-mow adjoining. The 
exploding bolt hurled the stove across the room, 
upset some of the furniture, knocked the plaster 
off the walls, toré away the partition boards and 
scattered them over the hay-mow, even driving 
some of them out through the board partition at 
the east end of the mow, twenty-five feet distant, 
and strewing splinters twenty or thirty yards 
away out on the lawn. A large invalid chair 
stood near the place where the lightning passed. 
It was hurled about twenty feet away across 
the mow and badly broken. The large wooden 
doors in the north of the hay. mow stood open at 
the time. This probably saved that wall from 
being thrown down, as it gave partial vent to 
the out-rushing air which was expelled by the 
explosion. As it was, however, the wall was 
moved outward almost an inch. The glass was 
broken in the windows, and the smaller doors 
which were shut and securely bolted were forced 
open and a quantity of hay forced out through 
the opening. The shingles were torn off the roof 
of the stable directly over the spot where the 
explosion occurred, and up one side of the dor- 
mer window the shingles were partly torn off 
from there to the comb; on the south side a great 
hole was broken open in the roof. 7 

The three lightning-rod points looked bright 
and uninjured. One of the balls on the one 
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—Disestablishment in France-—A commission of 
the French Assembly has formally approved by a 
large majority a resolution in favor of disestablish- 
ment. The State grant now paid to the Church 
amounts to $9,000,000, exclusive of $2,000,000, pro- 
vided by Departments and Municipal Councils. 


ntic about them. The armor, the cuirasses, 
and the casques of the warriors of the Middle 
Ages can be worn by modern soldiers, and many 
of the knights’ suits would be too small for the 
euirassiers of the European armies; yet they 
were worn by the selected men, who were better 
fed, stronger, and more robust than the rest 
of the population. The bones of the ancient 
Gauls, which are uncovered in the excavations 
of tumuli, while they are of large dimensions, 
are comparable with those of the existing popu- 
lations of many placesin France. The Egyptian 
muminies are the remains of persons of small 
or medium stature, as are also the Peruvian and 
Mexican mummies, and the mummies and bones 
found in the ancient monuments of India and 
Persia. And even the most ancient relics we 

sess of individuals of the human species, the 

nes of men who lived in the Tertiary Period, 
an epoch, the remote antiquity of which goes 
back for hundreds of centuries, do not show any 
important differences in the sizes of the primi- 


tive and of the modern man.’ 
Oo 


Items. 


—Reform at Hammonton, N. J.—A “Law and 
Order League” has been formed at Hammonton to 
enforce the laws of New Jersey in reference to 
public order, more especially the observance of the 
First-day of the week as a time of rest from ordinary 
business. That place is the centre of a a trade 
in berries, which are shipped by rail to New York, 
Philadelphia and other cities; and it has been the 
practice to make shipments on First-day as well as 
other days; so that, during the berry season busi- 
ness is pursued on that day very much as on others. 
The League is said to number over one hundred 
members, and it has given notice to shippers that it 
will have the laws enforced. 



























































would so far depart from the true root of Divine 
life; and although they might become “ mighty 
in the Scripture,” and labor with fervency and 
zeal; yet they might have no share in that Di- 
vine ministry which flows from the Spirit, and is 
effectual in turning the hearers to the gift of 
God within them. 

Yet the true ministry is and always has been 
“Scriptural ;” that is, its warnings, its exhorta- 
tions and its doctrines agree with what is con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures; and this must 
necessarily be so, not because the ministry is de- 
rived from the Scriptures, but because both come 
from the same source, even from the openings of 
the same Holy Spirit. 

While the true Gospel minister will “wait 
upon his ministry,” in simple dependence upon 
the fresh openings of the Spirit in order to re- 
ceive a proper qualification to minister in the 
xbility which God giveth—he will in common 
with other Christians be found diligent at other 
times in reading the Holy Se riptures—carefully 
keeping the various gifts of God in their proper 
places and services. 

Although George Fox provided a Bible for 
the house at Swarthmore which he appropriated 
for the use of the Society, as he did also a bed to 
sleep upon, an arm-chair to rest in, and a bottle 
to hold water for any one that might be thirsty ; 
yet we believe his example and precepts, as shown 
by his Journal and his Epistles, are opposed to 
the introduction of reading and singing as regular 
parts of the proceedings of our meetings for wor- 
ship. The action of the New York Yearly 
Meeting in adopting the minute we have quoted, 
decidedly gives its sanction to such introduction ; 
and even regards as a prejudice to be treated 
with forbearance, the feelings of those Friends 
who prefer to adhere to those ancient testimonies 
and usages of the Society, essential to its exist- 
ence. 


—WMoravian Assembly.—The General Synod of the 
Unitas Fratrum (Moravian Church) has been called 
to meet at Hernnhut, Saxony, in 1889. The Gen- 
eral Synod meets once in ten or twelve years. 
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Among the minutes of the New York Yearly 
Meeting, held at Glen Falls, the present year, is 
one from the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, which says: 


“A copy of the Holy Scriptures should be con- 
veniently placed for use in every Meeting-house 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. The same Holy 
Spirit who directs the spoken, calls at times for 
the reading of the written word, and we have 
the example of our Saviour in the use of the 
Holy Scriptures on occasions of public worship. 

“In this day of systematic Bible study and 
teaching, the Ministry of the Gospel must be 
thoroughly Scriptural to be acceptable even to 
the younger hearers of it. George Fox once 
chained a Bible to the desk at Swarthmore 
Meeting-house, that Friends might use it or refer 
to it as needed. Let us take care not to chain it 
out of our Meeting-houses. 

“Yet this liberty should not degenerate into 
a mere formal practice without life or power. 
Loving patience and gentleness should be ex- 
ercised towards those dear Friends who have not 
been accustomed to such a practice, that by such 
forbearance all prejudice may be melted away. 

“While there is time for fervent expression in 
prayer, in testimony, and in songs of praise in 
our meetings for worship, there should also be 
time for deep prostration of soul, in silent wait- 
ing upon the Lord for renewal of strength and 
for the outpouring of His Holy Spirit.” 


— Roman Catholic Movement in Mexico. — The 
officials of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico 
have published an address to the people, directed 
against the Protestant Missions which are oper- 
ating in that country; and against the Reform laws 
which tolerate their presence and labors. It states 
that the Protestants resort to the vilest crimes to 
effect their purposes; that they are weakening the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, by teaching that she is 
not divine, but a simple being of the human race; 
and that the Protestant papers in Mexico are “low 
and base, devoid of morality, religion and truth.” 
It refers also to the proposed coronation of the 
“Holy Virgin of Guadalupe,” the patron saint of 
Mexico, on ‘the 12th of Twelfth Month. Measures 
are being adopted to make on this occasion a grand 
gathering of devotees from all parts of the country, 
80 as to awaken and stimulate the zeal of the people. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—On the 3rd instant, Secretary 
Fairchild directed the anticipation of the interest on 
the public debt with two per cent. rebate, and invited 
proposals for the sale of four-and-one-half per cent. 
bonds for the Sinking Fund. Up tothe 8th instant, 
applications had been received at the Treasury De- 
partment for prepayment of $5,269,250 of the bonds on 
the proposed terms. 

New Government envelopes, it is stated, are to be 
issued about the 10th of Ninth Month. The one-cent 
envelope will be blue in color, the two-cent green, the 
four-cent carmine, the five-cent Milori blue, the ten- 
cent chocolate, the thirty-cent Bismarck brown, and 
the ninety-cent purple. The ten, thirty and ninety 
cent stamps will not be changed. The dies for the new 
designs have been completed. It is not probable that 
any of the old designs will be issued after this month, 
enough being made from now on to supply the interval 
from Ninth Mo. Ist to Ninth Mo. 10th. 

The fire loss in the United States and Canada during 
Seventh Month, according to the reeord kept by the 
New York Daily Commercial Bulletin, was $14,026,500, 
against $10,000,000 in Seventh Month, 1886, and $9,- 
000,000-in Seventh Month, 1885. This is just double 
the average loss in Seventh Month for the past twelve 
years. 

The result of the election in Texas on the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment to the Constitution of the State, re- 
sulted in a large majority against that very desirable 
measure. 

A despatch from Pittsburg says, a syndicate of New 
York and Pittsburg capitalists have just closed a 
transaction, by which they become the owners of nearly 
one hundred thousand acres of pine forests along the 
northern line of South Carolina and the southern 
boundary of Georgia. The price paid was a million 
dollars in cash. It is said the purchasers will hold the 
lands until an advance in the price of lumber greatly 
increases their value. 

The drought in Southern Wisconsin, it is said, 
threatens to make a considerable portion of that region 
“little more than a black desert before many days,” 


This minute, it seems to us, shows a want of 
full appreciation of the views of the Society of 
Friends on the subject of ministry ; and is writ- 
ten from the stand-point of those professors of 
Christianity, who regard the ministry as being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, a critical study 
of which they consider an essential qualification 
for its right exercise. The Society of Friends 
have never considered either the ministry of the 
Gospel, or the spiritual life of the Church, to be 
dependent upon the Bible or any other outward 
help ; but upon Christ himself, whose spirit 
working in the heart of man is the appointed 
means for his restoration out of a state of sin, 
agreeably to the Scripture declaration, “If we 
walk in the Light (the Spirit of C hrist ) as God 
is in the Light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

So also it is Christ himself who giveth to whom 
He seeth fit those gifts and qualifications which 
are to be used for his glory and for the benefit 
of the Church. This is especially true of the 
ministry. The call to this service must come 
from Him, the power to exercise it must come 
from Him; and He is reverently and humbly to 
be waited upon for wisdom and ability. If any 
should hope to prepare themselves for the min- 
istry by diligent study of the Scriptures, and come 
to rely on this as the source of their power, they 


—Christianity as a Civilizer—James Chalmers, 
one of the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society, speaking of the Gospel as a civilizer, says: 

“T have had twenty-one years’ experience amongst 
natives. I have seen the semi-civilized and the un- 
civilized. I have lived with the Christian native, 
and I have lived, dined and slept with the cannibal. 
I have visited the islands of the New Hebrides, I 
have visited the sayeity Group, I have seen the 
work of missions in the Samoan Group, I know all 
the islands of the Society Group, I have lived for 
ten years in the Hervey Group, I know a few of the 
groups close on the line, and for at least nine years 
of my life I have lived with the savages of New 
Guinea ; but I have never yet met with a single man 
or woman, or with a single people, that your civili- 
zation without Christianity tes civilized.” 

—Ecelesiastical Changes in Norway.—In Norway 
the more radical party is demanding that the whole 
control of Church matters be put into the hands of 
laymen. The present arrangement is that this con- 
trol is exercised exclusiv ely by the clergy. The 
king and his counsellors are willing to admit a re- 
presentative from both clergy and laymen in church 
government, but it is more than doubtful if the 
Storthing will accept such a compromise measure, 
since the democratic party is there in the majority. 
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unless rain should intervene. The streams and wells 
are dried up, all the sap has been taken out of vege- 
tation, and burning prairies add to the distress. 

The plans for the long talked of scheme for tunnel- 
ling the East River at a point near Blackwell’s Island 
aresaid to be nearing completion, and that the wealthy 
men of New York and other cities, who are at the back 
of it, are determined to push it. The width of the 
tunnel will be 27 feet, and the height 21 feet. The 
design is to have it furnish Long Island connections 
for every railroad in New York City. 

The jury in the “ boodler” cases at Chicago, returned 
a verdict of guilty in all. Seven of the eleven were 
given two years in the penitentiary. The other four 
are to pay a fine of $1000. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 592, 
which was 107 more than during the previous week, 
and 183 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the foregoing 200 were under one year 
of age: 308 were males and 284 females: 109 died of 
cholera infantum ; 47 of consumption ; 35 of marasmus ; 
33 of sunstroke ; 29 of typhoid fever ; 26 of inanition ; 
22 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 21 of 
debility ; 15 of congestion of the brain and 14 of old 
age. 

e Markete, &c.—U. S. 44’s, reg., 109}; coupon, 110; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 122 a 132. 

Cotton.—Demand from spinners was light at 103 cts. 
for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—The movement in flour was slow 
and unsatisfactory, and prices favored buyers. - Sales 
of 200 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.50 a $3.60; 
125 barrels do. roller straight, at $4.15; 125 barrels 
new Ohio, straight, at $4.25; 250 barrels old do. do., at 
$4.40; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.65; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4; and 500 barrels Min- 
nesota, patent, at $4.60 a $4.65, and 125 barrels do. do., 
at $4.75. Rye flour was quiet at $2.60 a $2.75 per bar- 
rel, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat closed at 77} a 78 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, at 49 a 50 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, at 34 a 345 cts. 

Beef cattle were } to }c. lower, at 3} a 5} cts. 

Sheep were dull at 2 a 4} cts. Lambs at 3 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were dull at 74 a 7} cts. 

Milch calves were active at 5 a 6} cts. 

Milch cows were dull at $25 a $50. 

Fat cows were demoralized at 2 a 34 cts. 

Foreign.—The Irish Land bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons on the evening of 
the 6th instant. 

The bill to allow the construction of a tunnel under 
the English Channel, which was reintroduced into the 
House of Commons by Sir Edward Watkin has been 
rejected by a vote of 153 to 107. 

One hundred and seventy-three members of the 
House of Commons have signed the American Peace 
Memorial, and nine of them having consented to join the 
deputation which will take the memorial to America. 

A despatch received in London on the 4th instant, 
from St. Thomas says: “Letters received at Stanley 
Pool from Henry M. Stanley announce that the expe- 
dition arrived at Aruwhimi Falls on June 18th; that 
all the members of the expedition were well, and that 
preparations were being made for the overland march.” 

The Vienna Tageblatt says that Gen. Winterfield, 
who recently arrived at Gastein from England, in- 
formed Emperor William that the tumor in Crown 
Prince Frederic William’s throat was appearing again 
and that another operation would probably be neces- 
sary. 

The Mediterranean ports have established a quaran- 
tine against all- arrivals from Malta, owing to the 
cholera at that place. 

Violent shocks of earthquake were felt on the 5th 
instant at Laghouat, Algeria. A number of houses 
were destroyed. 

8. 8. Poppoff, Chinese Secretary to the Russian Le- 
gation in Pekin, has published a pamphlet on the 
population of China, in which he says it is 382,000,000 
against 413,000,000 in 1842. He takes his statistics 
from Chinese official sources. 

A “plague of sudden death” is reported to be raging 
in Nankin, China. “ People are dying in every quarter, 
and there are many instances of very sudden deaths. 
People are apparently well in the morning, and dead 
in the afternoon.” 

In one week recently no fewer than 86 persons were 
summarily executed near Shanghai, China, for belong- 
ing to secret societies. 

It is reported that over 1000 telegraph poles belonging 
to the Munanan Mingtaz district, and Kereichow Lane 
line in China, have been pulled down by the people, 
who say the telegraph “is a diabolical European ar- 





tifice.” Two thousand troops have been ordered to the 
scene. 

Over 1000 people have been drowned at Chu Chou 
Fu, on the Wenchow River, in China, by recent floods. 
The destruction of growing crops has been immense. 

It is reported from Ottawa that an order has been 
issued by the Dominion Government releasing, on con- 
dition of their paying a nominal fine, all the American 
fishing schooners recently seized within the alleged 
prescribed three-mile limit. “Developments toward 
an amicable settlement of the fishery troubles are 
daily being received by the officials of the department. 
It is evident the climax has been reached; and that an 
amicable settlement of the question is an event of the 
near future.” 











































































































































RECEIPTS. 


teceived from Isaac Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Hannah Wilkins and Mary M. Wilkins, N.J., $2 each 
vol. 61; from William J. Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and 
for Martha Evens, $2, vol. 61; from George P. Stokes, 
and Louis Stokes, N. J., $2 each, vol. 61; from Joseph 
Barton and Nathaniel Barton, N. J., $2 each, vol. 61; 
from Penelope Gardner, Kans., $2, vol. 61; from Henry 
H. Ellyson, [o., $2, vol. 61; from Elizabeth Hunt, O., 
$2, vol. 61; from M. and R. Matlack, N. J., $2, vol. 61, 
and for Joseph H. Matlack and Rebecca Ashead, $2 
each, vol. 61, and Edwin R. Bell, $2.25, to No. 52, vol. 
61; from Edward Marshall, Philada., $2, vol. 61, and 
for Sarah E. Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from William 
Bettles, Ill., $2, vol. 61, and for Joseph B. Bettles, $2, 
vol. 61; from J. Benjamin Glavin, Philada., $2, vol. 
61; from George Abbott, Sen., N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Henry Abbott, Philada, $2, vol. 61; from Walter 
Griscom, W. Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Elizabeth 8. 
Field, Philada., $2, to No. 9, vol. 62 ; from John Paige, 
N. H., $2, vol. 61; from Deborah W. Cooper, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from John I. Glover, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and 
for Zebedee Nicholson, $2, vol. 61; from Benjamin 
Lippincott, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Joseph Lippin- 
cott and Amy H. Nicholson, $2 each, vol. 61; from 
Lettice Evans, N.J., $2, vol. 61; from Addison Hutton, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; from E. S. Deats, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Caleb Wood, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Louisa 
Cameron Ray, O., $2, vol. 61 ; from George M. Haver- 
stick, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for William Matlack, $2, 
vol. 61; from John Tatum, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Amy Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Henry Darnell 
and Clayton H. Haines, $2 each, vol. 61; from Lydia 
Borton, N. J., for Emma H. Brown and Charles Ed- 
gerton, $2 each, vol. 61; from Samuel H. Headley, Pa., 
$2, vol. 61; from Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 61 ; 
from Phebe B. Chace, Mass., $2, vol. 61; from Stephen 
H. Foster, Ill., $2, vol. 61; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., 
$2, vol. 61, and for Emma D. Hoopes, $2, vol. 61; 
from I. Powell Leeds, New Jersey, $2, vol. 61; from 
Sarah T. House, Pa., $2, vol. 61; fromm Joseph Pusey, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Edith Sharpless, Philada., 
b2, vol. 61; from Jacob Maule, O., $2, vol. 61, and for 
Asenath Raley, $2, vol. 61; from Samuel M. Wicker- 
sham, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Samuel L. Smedley, Jr., 
W. Philada., $2, vol. 61, and for William P. Smed- 
ley, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Charles M. Cooper, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Mary A. Smith, Mass., $2, vol. 61; 
from Henry A. Knowles, Io., per N. H. Knowles, $2, 
vol. 61; from Dr. William R. Bullock, Del., $2, vol. 
61; from William D. Smith, Io., $2, vol. 61; from 
Sallie T. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Enos Smedley, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Julianna N. Powell, N. J., $2, 
vol. 61; from Hannah F. Smedley, Philada., $2, vol. 
61; from John H. Webster, Philada., $2, vol. 61, and 
for Albert Webster, and George S. Webster, $2 each, 
vol. 61; from Jane P. Corse, W. Philada., $2, vol. 61; 
from George W. Sheppard, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Joseph K. Evens, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Amos 
Evens, and Ann Kaighn, N. J., and Hannah E. Jones, 
Kans., $2 each, vol. 61; from Esther Roberts, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Keturah L. Roberts, Gtn., $2, vol. 
61; from Mary E. Branson, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from 
Charles Rhoads, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from John M. Sager, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 
61; from Clayton Hancock, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from 
Dr. N. Newlin Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for J. 
Whitall Nicholson, Gtn., and Phebe Coutant, O., $2 
each, vol. 61; from Mark Balderston, Philada., $2, vol. 
61, and for Samuel A. Bacon, N. J., and Phebe A. 
Elkinton, Philada., $2 each, vol. 61; from Joshua 
Brantingham, Agent, O., $20, being $2 each for C. 
Satterthwaite, Nathan Whinery, Edward Y. Cope, 
William Brantingham, John Hoyle, Benjamin Kite, 
Joseph Stratton, Cyrus Brantingham, Alfred Branting- 
ham, and John Oliphant, vol. 61; from George 8. 
Hutton, Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for Thomas Y. Hutton 
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and Ann Pandrich, $2 each, vol. 61; from Jesse H 

Garrett, W. Town, $2, vol. 61; from Debbie J. Windle 
Pa., for Margaretta Windle, $2, vol. 61; from John 
Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Mark Ballinger. 

and Edward H. Jones, $2 each, vol. 61; from Sarah 
Ann Allen, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Amos Buzby, N, J 

$2, vol.61; from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2, vol. 61; from 
Grace Williams, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Ann C, Jones, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Edward Comfort, Gtn., $2, vol, 
61, and for James E. Tatnall, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for Benjamin Pp 
Hoopes, $2, vol. 61; from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, vol. 61- 
from John B. Foster, Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 61, and for 
Stephen R. Smith, $2, to No. 27, vol. 62, and George 
Dell, $2, vol. 60; from Levi I. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Daniel B. Price, Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for Hannah 
Child, N. Y., $2, vol. 61; from Noble Dickinson, Agent 
Canada, $16.50, being $2 each for Henry S. Moore, 
Jesse Stover, Joseph Henderson, Henry Sutton, Am 

Cohen, Joseph Waring, and George Pollard, vol. 61, 


2 for John Moore, vol. 60, and 50 cents for Sarah J, 


Stringham, to No. 52, vol. 60; from Hannah Hiatt, Io,, 
$2, vol. 61; from M. Hodgson, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from 
Richard C. Shoemaker, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Susan 
F. Hoxie, Mass., $2, vol. 61; from Abraham Gibbons, 
Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for William H. Gibbons and 
Brinton P. Cooper, Pa., $2 each, vol. 61, and Marian 
G. Beeman, England, $2.50, vol. 61; from John Ing. 
ham Burtt, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Mary N. Griffith, 
Va., $2, vol. 61; from Rachel F. Parker, Pa., $2, vol. 
61; from William Berry, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Mere 
H. Jones, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Mary Ann Bald- 
win, Pa., $2, vol. 61, and for John E. Baldwin, $2, vol. 
61; from Samuel L. Whitson, W. Philada., $2, vol. 61; 
from William Evans, N. J., 
Cope, O., $2, vol. 61; from Samuel Conard, Pa., $2, 
vol. 61; from Elizabeth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 61; 
from Mary J. Foster, R. L., $2, vol. 61; from Sarah B, 
Woolman, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Charles Stokes, 
Agent, N. J., $20, being $2 each for George Lippincott, 
Rachel L. Atkinson, Esther S. Prickett, Martha H. 
Allen, Levi Troth, Joshua S. Wills, John W. Stokes, 
Joseph H. Haines, and Rachel A. Wills, N. J., and 
Samuel S. Haines, Philada., vol. 61; for Allen T. Lee, 
Cal., $2, vol. 61; from Benjamin Hoopes, Philada., $2, 
vol. 61, and for W. Walter Hoopes, Pa., and Townsend 
W. Hoopes, Minn., $2 each, vol. 61; from Peter 
Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from William C. Ivins, 
N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Lewis Toft and P. Ellis 
De Cou, $2 each, vol. 61; from George Sharpless, 
Agent, Pa., $26, being $2 each for himself, Morris Cope, 
Margaret Maule, Isaac Good, Emily Pusey, John P. 
Sharpless, Hannah N. Harry, Margaretta J. Mercer, 
Mary Ann Wickersham, and Joshua Sharpless, Pa, 
and John Wood, O., vol. 61, and $4 for Robert W. 
Lewis, vols. 60 and 61; from John W. Tatum, N. J, 
$2, vol. 61; from Alice M. Fowler, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Ezra Engle, N. J., $2, vol. 61, and for Josiah P. 
Engle, $2, vol. 61; from John M. Rasmussen, IIL, $2, 
vol. 61; from Martha T. Cox, Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from 
Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $12, being $2 each 
for Deborah G. Brinton, Susan L. Temple, Charles S. 
Carter, Susan Doane, Lydia Embree, and Sarah C. 
Glover, vol. 61. 


2, vol. 61; for Sarah A. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED 
*A woman teacher for Friends’ School at Easton, 


New Jersey, to enter upon her duties at the opening 
of autumn term, next month. One who has had ex- 
perience in teaching preferred. 


Application may be made to SerH WARRINGTON oF 


Mary W. Stokes, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





WANTED 
An experienced teacher for a school under the care 


of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends, to take 
charge upon the opening of the school in the Ninth 


Month. 


Inquiries can be addressed to JosepH TATNALL OF 
Mary W. CuiLp, Wilmington, Delaware. 





WANTED 
Teachers for the Adelphi School, Principal and 
Assistant, to enter upon duty at opening of school 
Ninth Mo. Ist, 1887. Apply to 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Geo. S. Hutton, 22N. Front “ 
Wn. T. Elkinton, 178. Front “ 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








